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It moste been a rethor excellent, 

That coude his colours longing for that art, 

If he sholde hir discryven every part. 

I am non swich, I moot speke as I can. (38-41) 

Of course the Squire is not a professional rhetorician, but he can 
make use of some of the professional tricks. For this is merely a 
rhetorical way of saying that Canace was indescribably, ineffably 
lovely. 

Canterbury Tales, F 1538 ff. "And here I take my leve," says 
Aurelius after he has released Dorigen from her obligation, 

As of the treweste and beste wyf 
That ever yet I knew in al my lyf. 

The speech of Aurelius properly ends here; but all the editions I 
have consulted continue it four lines further. Although it is per- 
fectly in character for the magician (F. 1607 ff.) to point with 
pride to his own act of gentilesse in absolving Aurelius from his 
contract, still it is hardly fitting or natural for Aurelius — a squire 
— to do so. Arveragus is in a difficult situation; but his concep- 
tion of nobility is to hold to the letter of a promise, and he instinct- 
ively, after a moment's hesitation — " Is ther oght elles, Dorigen, 
but this ? " — directs his wife to fulfil her obligation. Aurelius has 
so much of the spirit of gentilesse in him that he catches the sug- 
gestion. He reflects a moment; he is touched by the plight of 
Dorigen and the sacrifice of Arveragus; and suddenly he sees the 
whole matter in a new light. Compared with their generosity and 
gentilesse his act would be low and churlish. But surely he does 
not balance in his mind the loss of his pleasure and the self-satis- 
faction of making a magnificent sacrifice. Nor would he, while still 
addressing Dorigen say, " Let every woman take warning of Dori- 
gen's experience." No, it is certainly the Franklin who makes 
this point, adding, characteristically, with another bow to the 

Squire, — 

Thus can a squyer doon a gentil dede 
As well as can a knight, withouten drede. 

Paull Franklin Baum. 

Harvard University. 



Milton and Diodati 



Mr. Alvin Thaler in Mod. Lang. Notes for Nov. 1916 (xxxi, 
437 f.) raises three objections to my suggestion that Diodati might 
have been the model for Milton's L' Allegro. His first objection is 
that Milton got his idea for the two poems more likely from Bur- 
ton ; the second, that the Italian titles need not, in view of Milton's 
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scholarship, be accounted for on the ground of his friendship with 
Diodati; the third, that Milton did not need to go outside his own 
personality for a model for L' Allegro. After reading Mr. Thaler's 
objections, however, I still feel that there is more circumstantial 
evidence to support my suggestion than evidence to the contrary. 

In the first place, even if Milton got from Burton the suggestion 
of writing two poems presenting two views of life, this does not 
preclude the probability of his still looking upon his sprightly 
Italian friend as representing the one, and upon himself as repre- 
senting the other. Burton may have suggested the plan, but Dio- 
dati and he himself might have still been the actual models. 

The Italian titles need not, of course, be accounted for otherwise 
than by the fact of Milton's learning. Yet they have an addi- 
tional significance when we remember that the young poet's friend 
was of Italian parentage. It was probably through Diodati' s influ- 
ence that Milton took up the study of the Italian language, and 
his interest in it was stirred by his friendship and association with 
Diodati. 

As to Mr. Thaler's third objection, namely that Milton did not 
need to go outside his own personality for the model for U Allegro, 
I admit that I still cling to " the time-honored error " of believing 
that Milton had little of the Allegro spirit in his make-up, and I 
seem to be with good company. Masson speaking of Milton's 
character just after leaving Cambridge says (vol. i, p. 360) : 

" The prevailing tone, the characteristic mood and disposition of 
Milton's mind, even in his early youth, consisted in a deep and 
habitual seriousness. . . . Prom his childhood we see this serious- 
ness in Milton, this tendency to the grave and earnest in his view 
of things. It continues with him as he grows up. It shows itself 
at the University in an unusual studiousness and perseverance in 
the graver occupations of the place. It shows itself in an absti- 
nence from many of those jocosities and frivolities which, even in 
his own judgment, were innocent enough and quite permissible 
to those who cared for them. ' Festivities and jests in which I 
acknowledge my faculty to be slight ' are his own words on the 
subject. His pleasure in such pastimes was small; and when he 
did goodhumouredly throw himself into them, it was with an 
apology for being out of his element." 

Referring to the first part of the sixth elegy Stopford Brooke 
writes (MUton, p. 9 ) , " but his sympathy with these pleasures was 
a distant one; he could feel with them, but he did not feel them 
in his deeper self." 

Professor Trent (Milton, p. 58) says, " Critics are quite unani- 
mously of the opinion that II Peneeroso represents a man very like 
the Milton we know; but they are divided as to the kind of man 
typified by L' Allegro." 

Professor Raleigh commenting on the two poems (Milton, p. 12) 
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says, " There is something disinterested and detached about his 
sketches of the merriment which he takes part in only as a silent 
onlooker, compared with the profound sincerity of the lines, 

' And may at last my weary eye, etc' " 

The evidence of the elegies does not, it seems to me, alter this 
conception of Milton's personality. Those elegies cited by Mr. 
Thaler are obviously poetic exercises, and it is not difficult to detect 
the ring of artificiality in them. Brooke commenting on the 
seventh elegy says, "The rhetorical elegy that tells this story and 
dwells on his passion makes us feel that there was nothing in it." 

Against the evidence of the elegies, which after all is slight, there 
is so much evidence of a nature sedate and serious that the burden 
of proof must certainly rest upon those, who, like Mr. Thaler, be- 
lieve that Milton had a vein of sprightliness and merriment in him. 
His own words; the words of his contemporaries, including Dio- 
dati's, his most intimate friend; and the words of commentators 
all give little ground for thinking of Milton as possessing any 
portion of the spirit of L'Allegro. It is because Milton does not 
fit easily into the Allegro picture that that poem has been with 
more difficulty interpreted than its companion poem. To force 
Milton into the Allegro picture requires some straining. On the 
other hand, the character of Diodati fits easily into it. More- 
over the intimacy of the two friends makes the idea of such 
complementary pictures easily plausible; and furthermore, the 
two poems naturally called forth by this outside prompting are in 
keeping with Milton's practice at this time. For during the Hor- 
ton period, and indeed until he was well launched upon his great 
epic, he was literally an occasional poet. 

F. M. Darnall. 

University of Tennessee. 
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How to Learn Easily: Practical Hints on Economical Study. 
By George Van Ness Dearborn (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1916). A hurried reading of this book does not leave the impres- 
sion of a well-composed series of admonitions. The total effect is 
rather that of a strained effort to enforce the teachings of common 
experience by the evidence of statistics and of psychological experi- 
mentation, and to heighten the importance of the obvious by an 
obtrusive use of technical terms. That the author's purpose is 
commendable is, however, as unmistakable as his failure to put 
his matter into good form. The purpose is to help the young 
student to give intelligent attention to those habits of body and of 



